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THE PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION.* 

By A. T. Schofield, Esq., M.D. 

0 Chairman , Executive Parents' National Educational Union). 

The practical importance of the subject of this paper is, in 
the face of the increasing struggle for existence, beyond all 
dispute ; but the difficulty of speaking on it is great, because 
one is compelled to use terms from which many English 
psychologists still shrink, and yet which most in some way or 
another are obliged tacitly to agree to. We refer to the 
unconscious faculties of the mind. Without actually insisting 
on the phrase that best expresses these, viz., the unconscious 
mind, there is no doubt that most advanced educationalists, 
amongst whom we include Herbert Spencer, Herbart, Pesta- 
lozzi, Froebel, J. P. Richter, Preyer, C. Mason, and many 
others, clearly recognise that the best and most efficacious 
form of child-training is that which is addressed to uncon- 
sciousness rather than to consciousness ; in short, each and 
all admit, though most probably some would shrink from the 
words, that there are unconscious psychic powers, and that 
these can be educated ; and not only so, but that it is 
on their proper education rather than on that addressed to 
consciousness that the most important part of the character 
of the individual depends. Dr. Carpenter , lor example, says . 

“ There are two sorts of influence : that which is active and 
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pxert purposively ; and that which is 
voluntary and which v us unaware s to ourselves. The 

X n nce 0 we a axert unconsciously will hardly ever degree 
with our real character. orc iinary sense knows nothing- 

TloZ “-thferro 5 : prevailed that for! 
°[ .*“• , | ° ^re was absolute necessity of a teacher, 

: s'fonw” ^plete®, bought could be impressed on the child’s 
b rain, and that only by this means the m.nd would finally be 
developed in the right manner. Herein hes a gross fallacy 
The fallacy is, in fact, that only the conscious mind is 
susceptible of education. 

What is generally understood by early education and 
child-training is the guidance of the child consciously, by 
rules and commands and precepts (a fresh one, may be, each 
day) enforced by smacks and slaps and other penal measures 
many times a day, coupled with direct instruction in ABC, 
i 2 3, and other forerunners of intellectual culture. 

Herbert Spencer forcibly describes the prevailing ignorance 
and what ordinarily passes as parental education. “ While 
it is seen that to gain a livelihood an elaborate preparation 
is needed, it appears to be thought that for the bringing up of 
children no preparation whatever is needed. Not an hour is 
spent by either a boy or girl in preparation for that gravest 
of all responsibilities — the management of a family. No 
rational plea can be put forward for leaving the act of 
Education out of our curriculum. The subject which involves 
<dl other subjects, and that in which education should 
culminate is the theory and practice of education. The 
management of children is lamentably bad. In most cases 

^ adOP ' ed ° n BVery occasi °" is which the 

3,':: ttzrZy ?-r pts ' and vanes from hour “ 

way There has he' 0 " been varleci in every conceivable 
tears, „X ^ *"<1 reading without 
every fad and ev*™ , ru e ’ scho °lroom rule, but 


t Preyer, 4th edilion > 

* Herbe « fencer, EHucT 1 Chtldh °^ 
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tne conscious mind, 
such system. 


And this is the tap root error of every 


ere the practical man intervenes with the pertinent 
question, ‘‘If this generally adopted system is so bad so 
vicious and so pernicious, how is it we get as its result good 
children, good men, and good women with well developed 
and well balanced minds ? ” p 

At first sight this question seems conclusive in favour of 
the value and sufficiency, for all practical purposes of 
conscious education. 

But the true answer is that whether the parent likes it or 
no, whether the parent knows it or not, whether the parent 
helps it, hinders it, or ignores it, the education of the 
unconscious is ever going on ; aye, and going on faster 
far than that of the conscious ; and whatever the child 
subsequently turns out to be, will be far rather due to this 


than to all the direct efforts made by the parent. 

All around the child lie countless forces, unnoticed and 
unknown by the parent, while within the child lies a vast 
receptive capacity, unknown to the parent, and still largely 
ignored by these psychologists who should be his teachers — 
the unconscious mind : and it is to the action of these 
unnoticed forces upon the ignored mind that the child’s real 
early education and character is mainly due. And this 
proceeds through life, and indeed, is dimly perceived sooner 
or later by parents. Take, for instance, the value of a 
public school education. Does not every parent who has a 
son at Eton or Harrow well know that the greatest value 
to the boy is the unconscious education he receives, and not 
the lessons addressed to his conscious mind r 

Here is the reason, then, why an untrained child, that is 
one whose conscious training has been neglected, grows up 
often so well. This has been a standing puzzle for ages. 
One parent adopts all the paraphernalia placed at her 
disposal for the artificial fashioning of her child s mind ; 
the other lets the child run absolutely wild ; and the result is 
often to make the former doubt the wisdom of her methods. 

Now the secret is that, through good luck it may be rather 
than good care, the “ wild ” child has been cast amongst 
unnoticed forces, beneficial to its character, that have trained 
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• ; n d and produced the better result of th e 

its unconscious nnnd unu p 

tw0 ' . , hi , brini;s us to a further point in the education of 
And this s It is nature' s education, natural, and 

therefore djvine, instead of artificial and thus human. This 
education is no invention of ours. All that is done here tsto 
point out its existence and its importance, and indicate the 
methods by which the education may be guided into good 
and wise channels, instead of bad ; always remembering that 
for good or ill, this education steadily proceeds all our lives, 
though pre-eminently in childhood. 

“The soul (unconsciously) observes and reflects and as- 
similates the countless products of nature and art which 
enter it. The result is formation of character, and all which 
we call life is impressed. The influences from without make 
a man what he is.” * 

“We are momentarily under the influence of outward 
events, which are registered within, and become, as it were, 
part of ourselves ; being, indeed, factors in most of our 
feelings and motives.” f 

The least valuable part of education is that which we 
owe to the schoolmaster (conscious) ; the most 
lessons are those which we learn out of 
scious). ” J 
Let 

instruction, 


precious 
school (uncon- 

, . n0t ’ however, think from this that direct teaching, 

. ruction.’ and P rece P l > too. have not their right and proper 

l " L“ mde f d 3 far l0WCT and one than that 

generally lmag ,„ed, and far occupying the 


, . , ° ’ niueea tro 

exclusive place it has been given. 

con S c r irusne"rr i d 0 f uf UCati0 '' arC P ° ssiWe with regard to 

ordinary ed:ca“ n ;:rr,c:' ,ess : Firat ' there is thc 

scious; as, for examni • ) ° US lnstl 'uction of the con- 

Stage by a master and boob* 8 s Ugh ‘ ‘ he French la "' 
unconscious education of the Secondly, there is the 
the education of the con c ° nsci °us ; or in other words, 
this it is the unconscious nflnd [h- the unconscious - In 
the education does not ston ih * ^ P r ^ mar ^y reached, but 

unconscious into consciousness 6re ’ but ls Passed on by the 

+ J - C ‘ Br °wne, p I"" 
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- Humoea rrom residence in France, without conscious effort 
or definite instruction, or as the French language is learnt bv 

l< re j nCb Cblldren - The knowledge reaches consciousness, 
ancl the child in each case knows well it can speak French’ 
only the process of education has been addressed in this 
case to the unconscious mind. Then, lastly, there is the 
education of the unconscious mind that does not pass on or 
rise into consciousness, but, as a rule, terminates there; such 
as, for instance, all those traits and characteristics that 
distinguish a child brought up in France from one brought 
up in England. Under this head, too, come motives, character, 
conscience, principles, intuitions, all of which have their home 
in unconsciousness. 


On some of these we can, indeed, turn the bull’s eye of 
consciousness with an effort, but their sphere is in the 
unconscious ; and the bringing up of them frequently into 
consciousness, by careful introspection, often leads to mental 
hypochondriasis ; just as bringing the unconscious organic 
functions and actions into notice lead to physical hypo- 
chondriasis and hysteria. It is well to recognise there are 
two spheres or divisions of mind, which, to a certain extent, 
can be made to overlap, but which, nevertheless, have their 
distinctive properties and value — the springs, the foundations, 
roots, and principles of life, which lie rather in the Uncon- 
scious ; the flowers and fruits and actions which lie in the 
Conscious. 

Now, in thus speaking of education, we must, therefore, 
first distinguish broadly between conscious and unconscious 
education ; and secondly, we can subdivide the latter — 
unconscious education — as we have seen, into that which 
eventually rises into consciousness in its results though not 
in the process, and that where both results and process are 
sub-conscious. We fully justify, however, the right to apply 
the term “ education of the unconscious mind to both these 
latter ; and, therefore, to all education received unconsciously, 
whatever its ultimate fruits may be ; and with this explanation 
shall continue to use all references and quotations referring 
to such training, as examples of the “education of t e 
unconscious mind”; specially emphasising, however, t ose 
particular processes which do not go further, but expend 
their whole force on developing this all-important part 
our mental life. 
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it we have already stated 
The nee resale. Ration and training by which 

is this: That the consc ^ ^ not _ after all, the 

the greatest store 1 i g y the child's future. This is 
.raining . bans most determ g^ educating of the chilu . s 

rather deeded by t « evi , that is going on at the 

unconscious min g Dare nts’ cognizance. 

same time entirely ; ou * wish to direct especial attention, 

in^Z ftat what we mean by the phrase "the education of 

the unconscious mind " may be understood. 

I, is surely all-important, if our children are surrounded 
with these unnoticed powers, that we should know something 
of them, and of the laws by which they act ; and ol the 
power we may have to direct them for good and not for evil 
in their unseen workings on our child s nature. 

The object of this education is character rather than 
learning. Direct instruction, or book-learning as it is called, 
must be addressed to consciousness ; character in formative 
education is best carried out through the unconscious. As 
to character, “ Children,” Herbart says, “ have very marked 
individuality without possessing character. Children are 
wanting in that which, above all, goes to make up character 
— that is Will. Willing determination take place in conscious- 
ness ; individuality, on the other hand, is unconscious.” * 

‘ those early impressions of which no one seems to be 
conscious, least of all the child, and which gathers up power 
as the rolling avalanche, the elements are collected for future 
emotions, moods, etc., that make up a greater part of the 
history of the individual.” f 

rhar^I-f Str ,°i, n ^ ind i vidual stru ggles out of individuality into 

Ae co^Ho ."I ‘ etS Wm5elf Slide out of thd domain of 
the conscious to the unconscious.” f 

in^if oniv 0 L CO T e> ° f ^ education of the unconscious 

others, however,' car/see' ^ teSUltS in consciousness; 
unconscious. > lesu tS w foch we may be wholly 

that it does not inte^re^ith th^ , Unconscious education is 

^wit h the h appiness of childlife, but 

* J- F. Herbart, Science nf r? i 

+ Or. L Waldstein The Lf 2nd edit - P.»- ”6,11 7. 
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increases it ; and this is no small matter. A house without 
sunshine lowers the whole physical health, and a home 
without happiness lowers the whole psychical health. The 
awful effects of a miserable infancy and unhappy childhood 
are seen afterwards in the adult, who is like a plant which 
has been reared without sunshine. Happiness in the family 
is a sine qua non for a mentally healthy child. 

We do not require to create happiness in children, but only 
to see that we do not destroy it. The happiness of a child, 
in the first intance, is spontaneous, and is drawn largely 
from within (its own imagination) ; afterwards from without. 
In childhood the pains it suffers are mainly physical — few 
mental : while its pleasures are both physical and largely 
psychical ; therefore, there is a far greater proportion of 
pleasure than pain in young as compared with adult life, 
where psychic pain forms the greater part. The balance of 
increasing pain seems to turn after puberty ; when the child 
gets sadder, and more thoughtful. 

“Due care being taken to elicit the benevolent sensibilities, 
it is the happiest children who will be the most sympathetic 
and unselfish.” * 

“ How common it is to meet with irritable minds that 
spring up in opposition to any calm statement of facts with 
a sort of instinctive resentment. Such a state of mind may 
often be traced to circumstances of early life that called 
forth the principle of self-defence, long before reason had 
been developed.” t In short, an unhappy childhood. 

Bearing then, in considering our subject, these two great 
points in mind, that the object is the foundation ot charactei 
and that the means must in no way interfere with that 
happiness which is the moral health of the child, let us see 
what general principle of unconscious mind education we 
can grasp from the teaching of Herbert Spencer. 

Speaking of the value of unconscious education from 
surroundings, as compared with book instruction, he sa) 

“ Not perceiving the enormous value of that spontaneous 
education which goes on in early years, but perceiving t 1a 
a child’s restless observation instead ol being i & n 
checked, should be diligently ministered to, an 

* Isaac Taylor, Hotne Education, p. 39* 
f Ibid., p. 42. 
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, - a « nossible, parents insist on occupying 

accurate and complete P ^ ^ ^ for the time being 

its eyes and thoughts They do not see that only 

incomprehensible an objects and processes of the 

mi is becoming totally ex- 
S ’ o’niy then shall a child be introduced to new sources 

0l An^Tre“ding 'te^bovVcondensed passage will see that 
the self-education which H. Spencer here commends is largely, 
and in its earlier stages, acquired wholly unconsciously. 

Now let us see the results of a perverted or bad education 
of the unconscious from the same author : What kind of 

moral culture is to be expected from a mother who shakes her 
infant because it will not take its food : How much sense of 

justice is likely to be instilled by a father, who, hearing his 
child scream because its finger is jammed between the window 
sash and the sill, begins to beat it r” 

“ Who has not seen a child repeatedly slapped by nurse or 
parent for a fretfulness arising from bodily derangement ? 
Are not the constant and often quite needless thwartings that 
the young experience — the injunctions to sit still, which an 
active child cannot obey without suffering great nervous 
irritation, the command not to look out of the window when 
travelling, &c., signs of a terrible lack of sympathy.” f 
• i ^f r . e '| re us but could extend these instances almost 

meant^ 6 fk 6n ° Ugh have been given to show what is 
the erln y ,■ B bad education °f the unconscious mind. Here 
the ntlm 10 " a glVe " '° the child P robabl y unconsciously by 
by the child^a C ; rta ' nl y. the *vil is absorbed unconsciously 
a bX them " A "• u > ears - “ out a tyrant oir 
developed character'is T° "'l' SCe tbat tbe source of this 
conscious mind. And yet'soTis mal - education of the un ' 

in ’ Certainly 

arbitrary in its character W ^ ed ’ and not capricious and 

of further on. ' N hat xt sb °uld be we will speak 

(T° be continued.) 




THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF LITERATURE 

AND HISTORY. 

By H. A. Nesbitt, M.A. 

There are many points of view from which History may be 
studied ; there is that of the lawyer, of the politician, of the 
economist, of the soldier, of the moralist ; but the educationist 
has not to consider these special aspects of History. His 
object is to present to the pupils a picture of the men and 
manners of past times, to try and help them to realise in 
some degree the tone of thought, the standard of right and 
wrong, the views of life, the feelings and beliefs that 
prompted the actions of our forefathers. Often we find these 
actions incomprehensible to us unless we can throw olf our 
own atmosphere of thought and put on, like a strange 
garment, the prejudices, the false theories, the ignorance on 
the one hand, together with the grim earnestness, the 
devotion to a high ideal, even if a mistaken one, the unflinch- 
ing pursuit of what was deemed the right, on the other, which 
characterised the age we are studying. To do this the most 
obvious plan is to steep ourselves in the writings of the time, 
other than mere histories, and so to try to enter into the 
minds of men of other days. And here we are met with a 
constantly recurring difficulty. The men of action and the 
men of the pen have generally been not only different in 
personality, but have moved as it were in different planes of 
thought. Again and again we read books that were written 
at times of great events and are surprised to find how few 
and unimportant are the allusions to contemporary history. 
The writings of Alfred do not allude to the Danes. 
Layaman’s Brut does not mention Normans or Barons. In 
the Owl and the Nightingale or King Horn or Ilavelok the 
Dane there is no allusion either to Crusades or to Civil 
troubles. Chaucer lived during the time of the brench wars, 
he was himself a prisoner in Prance, he was contemporary 
with the great pestilence which took off one-third of the 
inhabitants of Europe, and depopulated whole parishes in 
England ; the revolt of the peasants under Wat ly^ 1 * mast 
have frightened him, together with the rest of the we to 
classes, and yet Chaucer never mentions Cressy and oictie , 


